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USES OF COTTON SEED. 

Altbough we live in a region where cotton cannot 
be raised, yet there is not an individual among us who 
does not feel that a great share of his comforts de- 
pend upon the suceessful culture of this article. But 
we do not derive all the benefits from it that we might, 
nor do those whose business leads them almost exclu- 
sively to the cotton culture put all parts of the product 
to the many good uses which it is well calculated to 
perform. The seeds may be put to many good uses. 
They afford a large quantity of oil suitable for paints, 
or for burning in lamps,and the cake, after the oil is ex- 
pressed would be a valuable and highly nutritious arti- 
cle of food for cattle, sheep and hogs. There is a diffi- 
culty in its use on account of the cotton fibre which 
adheres to its hull, and also on account of the thick 
hull which covers the true seed and absorbs the oil 
when it 1s not removed before the pressure. The fi- 
bres of cotton also make it injurious for cattle. The 
principal use that is now made of it is for manure, and 
we have been informed that millions of bushels are 
thrown into the Mississippi and other streams in order 


\o getitout ofthe way. Some years ago efforts were | 
made to hull the seed and express the oil from it, and | 


itwas hoped that the waste of seed would be stopped, 
and a new source of profit be opened. The establish- 
meat was going on successfully when it accidentally 
took fre and was consumed ; and the individuals con- 
cerned in it had not the capital to rebuild and renew 
their experiments. This was indeed a serious loss, not 
oly to the proprietors but to the public, for had it con- 
Sued in operation, it would undoubtedly have led to 
an extensive use of the oil in the various arts and do- 
mestic purposes,& the cake for cattle food. Why could 
it hot be made a profitable article of export? We now 
import. inmense quantities of flax seed from Europe 
and Asia, as also lingeed oil. Why should we do this, 
and year after year throw away an article which will 
‘ford all that we obtain from foreigners? If the pro- 
prietors of oil mills in the northern and middle States 
can make a profit by importing flax seed from the East 
certainly beheve that, by attaching hulling 
» their mills, they might convert the cotton 
seed to as much or more profit; and all the benefits be 


Indies, we 


machines t 


of cotton of 400 Ibs each, and sel! the oil at*your mill 
at 50 cts per gallon, and the oil cake at $1,00 per 100 
Ibs, to make it an object, allowing the seed not to 
cost more than 12 and 1-2 cents per bushel heaped 
measure. 


of transportation to the place where it ma 
The press will express forty to fift 


to 50 bushels of kernel in the same time. 

It requires a man and a boy to tend the huller, and 
three men to tend the press. Itis a good paint oil, has 
a good body, but does not dry as rapidly as the flax 
seed oil. When refined, it makes a good lamp oil. 
Three bushels of good seed, or 100 Ibs will make one 
bushel of kernel or 50 Ibs, which will make 1 and 1-2 
gallons of oil, and leaves 28 pounds of oil cake, a far 
richer article than the flax seed and better to fved 
hogs and cattle with. 
12 horses to work the huller and press, six for each. 
A good deal of house room is needed for the seed. It 


/must be laid thin and have plenty of air and wet. If it 


heats it will not make oil. 

The seed with the hull on, or the kernel, will not 
answer to ship any great distance, being rather apt to 
spoil by heating, besides the first is to bulky and costs 
too much for freight. Ihave no doubt the time will 
come when this business wi! be equal to what you 
conceive of it. 

The great difficulty ig that it takes so large a capital 
tocarry iton. Lean find no way as yet to make it 
profitable ona smaller scale. ‘The kernel is too rich, 
L apprehend, to feed to eattle without being mixed 
with other food. I have found that the best way of 
getting the seed was to gin and pack the seed cotton 
for the seed, being paid by the owner of the seed cot- 
ton, for baging and rope at cost. In this way the 
seed did not cost over five cents per bushel. I was in 
the habit also of buying seed cotton and ginning it out. 
But unfortunately our establishment was burnt down 
in 1832, with a large quantity of cotton seed and bales 
of cotton. And as we could not get a sufficient supply 
of seed in this section of the country to make it an ob- 
ject, the establishment was not putup again. Any fur- 
ther inquiries you may make on this subject, 1 will 
answer as fur as I am able. 

A good hulling maehine will cost $150, and 
the patent right for the use of one machine will be 
$100, in ail $250. I am dear Sir, yours respectfully. 
F. FOLLET. 
P. 8. The above estimates are made at the lowest 
rales. y. FF. 


—-weo— 4 

UNCLE PHILO AGAINST NEW YORK. 
We saw in the last Albany Cultivator a statement 
of C. N. Bement’s respecting the amount of eggs pro- 





kept in onr own nation. It has been thought the seed 
would not bear importation any distance, but this is a 
mistake. We last summer received a sarge sack of it 
from a friend in Natchez. It came safely, and we do 
Not yet pereeive any trouble in keeping it free from 
“ny thing like fermentation. Like all other seed it 


al " T 
ould be kept dry. To prove that there is not so 
much “ moonshine’’ 


affected to believe, w 
received some time 
af the Machine for 
had ®xperience in t 
don us for makin 
a little discussiy 
the community, 
a some of the 
Wantity of gas, 


in our suggestions as some have 
e here insert a letter which we 
since from Mr. Follet, the inventer 
hulling cotton seed, and who has! 
he business. We trust he will par- 
g it public, for we are persuaded that 
b of this subject will result in good to 

We believe the seed has been used 
€48 works, and that it affords a large 


Petersburg Feb. 11, 1840. 
received. A Dear Sir, your favor of the 25th ult. 
and separatin . establishment for bulling cotton seed 
| &e., wi Sthe hall from the kernel, expressing the 
You mon Fequire a capital of from 8 to $10,900 and 
© aule to get the seed from at least 800 bales! 


E. Hormes Som 





‘duced from his hens in a given time. 


stock to nine. 


one fourteen chiclens, and the other ten chickens 
(24 eggs,) and he sold in the fall 23 of the hens and 
chickens for 124 cents each, 2,88 | 


and between that period and the 15th of August we 
obtained 2,655 eges from 60 hens.” 
This will average fourteen eggs per day. 


I can furnish a huller and oil press; they will cost 
$1500, set up ready for work, that is, free of the cost : . 
be wanted. | 15th of September 209 days his hens laid 340 eggs av- 


y gallons of oil in | eraging four eggs per day, that is four eggs per day 
ten working hours. The hullér will hull out from 40 


It will require the power of 


Ile says ‘Last | 


|year my heus commenced laying the 7thof February, 


nure, at 25 cents per bushel, 1,25 
He wintered 5 hens and a rooster, worth 25 cts., 


each. ; 


$14,63 
It will be seen that from, say the Ist of March to the 





from nine hens whereas, Mr. Bement’s averaged but 
14 per day from 60 hens. 

Speaking uf hens, we believe the New Yorkers must 
knock under. 


—< 
PORTLAND TRANSCRIPT. 

We are happy to receive this excellent paper in @ 
new dress on the commencement of a new volume. 
Dr. Isley has succeeded thus far in supporting a litera- 
ry paper in Maine, and the only one we believe that 
has not died “ a yearling,’ as we farmers say—or come 
marvellously near to it. 

We hope that he will continue to receive an increas- 
ing patronage, and be amply rewarded for his labors & 
his trials both of purse and mind; for well do we know. 
that mobody can conduct a periodical without exper- 
iencing a generous share of both. 


—-oaeo— ; 

PORTLAND TRIBUNE. 
We have received a new paper with this title pub- 
lished at Portland. D.C. Colesworthy, Editor. It is 
yto be published weekly at one dollar per annum, devo- 
ted to Literature, &c. We hope that there is literary 
taste enough in Maine to support two papers from the 
‘same neighborhood devoted to the same subject, but 
verily, we have our fears. There is such a thing as 
overstocking a fat pasture, and it is the easiest thing in 
the world to crowd a lean one too full. However, we 
welcome the Young Tribune, and hope that both it 
and its elder brother, the ‘Transcript, will wax fat —— 
but don’t kick. 


—-@fm— 
CALAIS ADVERTISER. 
And here comes another new ‘un from ‘ away up 
| East,” devoted to politics—news—fun and fight we 
suppose, for nobody can stand long on the political 
| arena without swinging his cudgel furiously either 





lin defence or offence. 


Original. 
MANURE :—LOOK AHEAD! 


Mr. Hotmes :—Now is the precise time for farmers 
to begin to think seriously of imereasing their man- 
ure. Materials may be as easily collected now be- 
fore the time of ploughing arrives as at any other 
time. Those farmers who have completed cutting and 


] 





Now the | splitting their woodpile may have leisure sufficient 


tier at the 
following facts respecting the product ofa few hens | to espy out and secure an poupinace 7 mich hain 
kept by Mr. Philo Fairbanks of Winthrop, beat this. | sides of the roads and in various p 


In March 1840, he had seven hens, which commen- | 
ced laying. In the May following a friend furnished | 
him with two more, thereby increasing his capital | 
They layed until some time in Sep- 
tember, when they stopped laying, having began to) 
moultor shed their feathers. | 

During that period he sold 64 dozen (768 eggs,) at’ 
12} cents per dozen. $8,00 

He used four dozen. (48,) himselt, werth 750 | 

Two hens stole their nests, and brought out, 


{ 
' 


| 


The hawks caught four worth 124 cents each, —,50 
He sold to the tanners six bushels of hen ma- 





collected and manufactured into compost manure, wil 
help much to increase the fertility of the soil. om 
mers should have their wood piles finished if possible 
by the last of March, so that if opportunity peamngte 
the forepart of April, may be employed in gathering 
that most precious of all earthly treasures : Sie 
materials for manure. It may be the practice of some 
farmers to clear their baso yards of manure each spring 
and transfer it to their fields. But in case the menwe 
made during the winter is to be kept in the barn ie 
through the summer, it situld certainly be cover, 
with loam, and the earlier this is ¢one in the spring 
the better. Now farmer Thrifty never a t - 
his fall work is done till bis barn yard is complete y 
cavered with loam to absorb the rich jpices whic 
must unavoidably sink into the earth. fle rn 
loam under his hovels, into the bottom of his hog _ s 
under his hpg pens, pigcety, house sink spout, c. 
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And again, farmer Thrifty manages his business witl | and | most ardently hope it may be carried into effect, 
mathematical precision; he will not be“bebind hand’’ | or not end in talk merely. 


but his work 1s all finished a little sooner than neces- 


ity requires, so that he can command time to increase |is, the extreme poverty of the state. But sir, I would man from taking time by the forelock. 
Now farmer|ask you and every other candid man, whether this is 


the quantity and quality of his manute, 
Thrifty is qne of those men who always acts with de- 
cision ; he is often heard to say, I will prosecute this 
or that enterprise and in fact he is made of such stern | 
materials, that having decided upon some plan of ac- 
tion he is sure to press forward to the consummation 
of his wishes. What amount of success may attend 
farmer thifty in his endeavors to improve his farm, 
remains to be seen, but I think that his efforts will 
prove effective. J. E. ROLFE. 

Rumford April, 1841. 

——fe— 
Original. 
WORKING IN EVENINGS, 
Gardiner April 19, 1841. 

Mr. Hormes:—Sir, In the 14th number of the 
present volume of the Farmer, I noticed a communi- } 
cation over the signature of A., in whigh some allu- 
siens are made in regard to Mechanics working even- 
ings, &c. Not knowing whether to a-gree, or dis-agree 
with him, [ shall notice his remarks as they occur. 
First, he wishes the custom of working evening, done 
away. If be had stated in what manner he would have 
this accomplished, | might have no objections to the 
measure, but he has left that point out of the question 
in the dark, whether designedly for the purpose of 
eliciting the opinion of others, or a want of indepen- 
dence to advance and support his own views of the 
subject, [am not able to decide. I will however, (with 
your consent) give him my views of this matter thro’ 
the Farmer. First I believe the preswnt system not 
burdensome to the employed, and more for the benefit 
ef the rising generation, than the alteration which he 
wishes made, unless there can be a way devised to in- 
crease an interest in mechanics for intellectual im- 
provement, which but few of the young in compari- 
son with their numbers, possess. Secondly, 1 think 
employers would get the same amount of labor per- 
formed with less expense by the adoption of the ten 
hour system aa itis called in New York and elsewhere, 
for then they would save nearly two hours, fuel &c., 
daily. But even this arrangement cannot be made in 
thig latitude without eacroaching on what he is pleased 
to call ‘ridiculous’ or “working part of the night.” 
The reason friend A has given to confirm his sugges- 
tions are most of them [think very idle, unsuited to 
the object to be attained. They are “damaged ly fires, 
loss of health, spoiling stock and tools, waste of time, 
wear and tear of conscience &c. The first of these is 
the most prominent, I think however the difference be- 
tween having fire taken care of at six o'clock. and the 
time mechanics generally quit, work would be but tri- 
fling as regards the risk of burning the premises. The 
second I think would not be overcome by leaving a 
well regulated manufactory or workshop, and asgem- 
hling in larger numbers in seme suitable piace 
for the more desirable purpose of instruction. The 
Third which is *‘spoiling stock and tools,"’ is a very 
poor excuse for a thorough workman to offer at any 
time or forany purpose. The fourth I think would 
hardly ever take place, where labor is as well paid as 
it generally is in this country, if all of his brother me- 
chanics were troubled with as much conscience as he 
complains of “wearing and tearing.”’ 

The next paragraph in his communication which 








a 
ee 


ransom:” and thus, before the steam could be raj 
and the apparatus adjusted, the proper time would haye 


I believe the only objection to be brought against it, | passed, and many things would happen to prevent a 


an excuse which ought to prevent the survey contem- 


Comes 


the very great quantity of land which could never be 
ploughed by means of steam, because of the nature 


snags Weg og are fe bg Lier canned of its subsoil, which, if rocky, would play the yep. 
on o , if mone had engag - gence with the machinery 1n ap Instant, and cause an 


provements but such as had tunds to spare for that pur- 

pose ! We yet know but little of the capabilities of our) 
soil, and are also grossly ignorant of the resources of our 

state. We understand but few of the many seppere | 
ments in agriculture which are being made even 

amongst our own citizens, and are too inattentive to 
our great extent of farming, are we right ? 

I believe, a survey of the state would prebably cost 
some three thousand dollars, and would no doubt add 
hundreds of thousands in a few years to our real 
wealth. It would serve to bring to light a great many 
things, of which at present, we but very imperfectly 
understand, and would wake up the almost dormant 
faculties of many, who are now plodding on, inthe 
same beaten path which their fathers, and _per- 
haps their grand fathers trod before them. Let sir, a 
good intelligent practical farmer, but visit every town 
in his county, converse with most of the practical far- 
mers in each town, tell them of the improvements 
which have been, and are being made, in the neigh- 
boring towns, by those who are real practical agricl- 
turalists, how they manage similar kinds of soil, the 
improvements made in tools and the like. The man. 





accommodation, together with every other subject, 
which would tend in any good degree,to promote the 
interest and advantage of the farming’ community. 
These and a great many other subjects, might in this 
way be communicated to them, and then let the sever- 
al commissioners make their reports, of the present 
state of the farming operations in their severai dis- 
tricts, through the medium of your paper, as well as in 
a pamphlet form, for general distribution, and my word 
for it, we should see a great alteration in the agricul- 
tural aspect of the state. 

I notice that some are afraid that the farmers may 
outdo the business, like the lumber men, but of this, 
I believe there is no great danger. Whoever knew 





there can be any reasonable apprehensions, of our 
raising too much produce? or of making too great im- 
provements in our stock of any kind ? Would it bea 


present population ? or what would be the penalty, if 
we should even raise some for exportation ? I would 
most respectfully inquire of those gentlemen who have 
these various fears, whether, we should not make, or 
at least try to make, some advancement in the system 
of farming, as it is at present practised? And if perad- 
veeture we should be able to raise our several kinds 
of produce and stock also, for one half or three fourths 
of their present cost, whether it would be of any serious 
damage to the public ? There are a great many other 
questions which might be put to such timid minds, but 
I forbear. 

One word as to the expense, bere is the rub, we 
have no money, and therefore we cannot prosecute the 
survey contemplated. In answer, let me remind those 
who are so economical, about this subject, that it is 





attracted my notice, is his opinion of those who disa- 
gree with him. He says, nine out of ten had rather 
have a few dollars or even cents &c. I should think 
from this assertion that he had culttvated the most im- 
portant of the graces, which is charity, but very little. 
1 had inrbibed the idea that mechanics in general were 
as liberal, (comparing their means with others) as any 
ether class of citizens, and have yet to learn that they 
are as dniserly as A supposes them to be. I had be- 
lieved and ‘atill believe that a spirit of intellectual im- 


are drawn from the pockets of the farmer, and it isa 


ter into the pump, before we draw it out.” 
policy has been, to pump first, and even refuse to put 
back any, even after we have drawn it. 

All other branches of industry have been more or 
less encouraged by our legislatures, but with one or 
two exceptions, the poor farmer has been left to plod 
his way along through mud and mire, thorn and briar, 


provement pervaded quite a portion of that part of| without aid or assistance from any source but their own 


them which have arrived at matureage There is and 
has been for the last dozen years a ray of light, break- 
ing through the cloud which has hung so heavily over 
thia part of the community forthe last half century, 
which I trust, will not be extinguished till mechanics 
occupy the situation in society which they deserve. 
Next to the Agriculturist, ia point of usefulness, ranks 
the mechanic, and some even contend that they should 
bo considered equal in every respect. The disgrace 
which has been heaped upon them is all owing to their 
fauit. Ef they respect themselves they will be respect- 
ed by others. 

[ should like to hear from others on thes subject 
through the Farmer, and likewise again from friend A, 
and let him define his pesition so that it can be met 
understandingly, hy aay one. Assertions I may no- 
ace at another time. 

A Fripsp tro Macuanics. 


—oue— 
Original. 
. AGRIOGULTURAL SURVEY. 
Dr. Heumns :—I am much pleased to learn that an 


ASA BARTON 


—p>—— 
PLOUGHING BY STEAM. 


Mr. Eptroa,—It has been supposed by some, that 
the locomotive will one day be found to ron off the 
track into the field, and lend its gigantic powers to 
the tillage of the field. NowTI do not suppose that 
there are any real practical men who seriously expect 
that this will ever take place in reality, and for the 
best of reasons—not that it cannot he made to per- 
form this and a thousand other wonderful things—but 
“it wont pay, my dear sir,” the expenses, first in the 
cost of machinery and fixing, and next, in keeping 
that in order; then in the cost of fuel and the little 
time, and the uncertainty of the periods when its 
service will be required; forjust when the steam is 
up the weather might come on wet, when to plough 
the land at all; would be destruction to the future 
crop; and again—whenthe fire is out, a few hours 
might intervene—too short in their duratisn to make 
it worth while to harness the “firehorse,”—which 


inventive genius. 





Agricultural eurveg of the state is at least talked of, 


would be, in a catching time, of the value of “a king’s 


crime, for us to raise produce enough to support our | 


outlay for repair that would be more than sufficien; 
to plough all the land of the farm ten times over; and 
such an occurrence could not be guarded against, by 


reasons of the obstructions lying out of sight, and 
beyond tbe control of the most careful and skilful jp. 
dividual in existence,—the thing, therefore, appears 
absolutely impracticable. 


But, it is said, we know not what improvement and 


discoveries might take place between this and then; 
and indeed that is very true, for the last thirty years 
have put all our calculations, expectations, and jn. 
agir.:ngs to a perfect nonplus, and not a day but adds 
something to our wonderings! We read in the book 
of Job that the life of man is restricted to threescore 
years and ten, but his l:fe might now be compared to 


\ 
{ 


} 





the days of Methuselah, the events of whole years be- 
ing often crowded into almost as many days, by means 
of the railroads and locomotive. And truly the ac. 
counts which we are receiving from England, respect. 
ing the Atmospheric Railroad, which is now absoi- 
utely in progress, a branch of the Great Western 


agement of the various kinds of crops raised, the dif-' Railroad being at this time worked by it with the 
ferent breeds of stock, including swine, sheep, &c., ; fleetness of the wind, almost induces us to believe 
and the construction of the several buitdings for their} that one day or other—as it is foretold—there will no 


longer be need of fuel iu any shape, as a sufficient de- 
gree of heat can be obtained from the atmosphere, 
hy simple compression alone, for every purpose! 

I have met with a short account of the Atmospheric 
Railroad in an English newapaper, which I beg ™ 
copy for publication in the Cabinet. “The experi. 
ment of the line of railroad which runs from Uxbridge 
road near Shepherd’s Bush, across Wormwood 
scrubs, to the line of the Great Western Railroad, 
and on which carriages are propelled by means of the 
atmosphere forcing its way into an exhausted tube or 
pipe laid down between the rails, on the principle 
for which Messrs. Clegg & Samuda have obtained 


farmers to do too much as a body? I would ask, if} patents, has attracted considerable attention, The 


experiments were a few days ago attended by the 
government commissioners, who examined every part 
with the most minute attention, and witnessed the 
transit of the carriages along the line; severa) eminent 
engineers were also present, who expressed themselses 
perfectly satisfied with the results. The carriages 
travel at the rate of 30 miles an hour, apparently by 
magic; and those who are accustomed to see the 
cumbrous locomotive engines roaring and smoking 
along the lines of railroads, will be astomshed to see 
atrain moving with the rapidity of 30 miles an_hewr, 
without anv perceptible power to put it in motion; 
and itis difficult to persuade many persons of the 


fret, that transition ean be impelled by means so sin 


ple as those emploved.” Truly we live in an age of 


| wonders!— Farmers’ Cabinet. 


good, although a trite maxim, that “we must put wa- | 
But our | 


7 % 
VALUE OF LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Epirox,—It is said at page 55 of the Cabdine 


the Farmer, who finds funds to support the govern-| vol 5, that Lime to the amount of 500 bushels prr 
ment, why sir, more than three fourths of all our taxes | : 


‘acre has been laid on land in England, to mani'ert 
‘advantage; while here, 60 or 80 bushels have been 
found too much. | see in a work at present before 0", 
that in Ireland it is not nncommon to apply it at te 
rate of 400 bushels per acre, immense crops of pe 
atoes having been raised by its being Inid urn 
,strong old lays broken up in July and Augnst, 2 
suffered to remain in that state untill ploughed sg" 
in the spring. Dr. Anderson says he has had oy” 
ience of it in all proportions, from 100 to above 
bushels per acre, upon a great variety of soils - 
that he always found its effect in promoting the t 
tity of the soil ta be in proportion to the quanititt 
employed, other circumstances being alike; vet ann 
stance is mentioned in the Nottingham Repo, ‘ 
750 bushels having been laid on an acre of cold ot 
soil, without any benefit whatever: experiments - 
also elsewhere been tried of its application on hear} 
land ex'remely retentive of moisture, tothe ex ~ 
550 bushels per acre, which, after eight a 
years, showed no perceptible difference arisi"g “ 
the cuantity laid on: it has, however, been on of 
occa ions used at ren’om, without inquiry being ee 
or attention paid to the state of the land, that *" 
regard t) these particulars, much money Sa 
uselessly expended, and mony attempts at im 
ment by it have been rendered unsuecessful. “ 
tem prevails in the cultivation of many caret - 
various parts of England, under which the ten” 
bound by their leases to fallaw the land at fixe wit 
ods, and to dress the fallows with a certain “ e 
of lime—in some parts of Kent to the amount 
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hundred bushels per acre—this period recurring gen- 
erally every five years. Its greatest value has, how- 
ever, been fuwnd on heathy moors and wild mountain 
jand, where, by spreading it In large quantities and 
rmitting it to become washed and grown In, the 
most surprising effects have been experienced: after 
some time the heath and coarse herbage disappears, 
and the whole surface becomes covered with a fine 
ile of grass, consisting of white clover and other 
sorts of fine pasture grasses. It is labour lost to lime 
soils that require draining—be this always remem. 
bered.—Farmers’ Cabinet. 
_~——_—__ 
FOREST TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Concluded. 


of the sycamore, was pointed out tothe gentlemen of 
Lord Ambherst’s suite, from which an oil is expressed, 
ysed to preserve the timbers of the boats, jurks, and 
other vessels, and is considered next in efficiency to 
the varnish tree. 

T'si-shoo.--Rhus vernix, or Varnish tree. This 
tree is cultivated in plantations, and is of the height 
ofa peachtree. The leaves are shaped like the laurel, 
and are of alight green, with a downy feel. The 
varnish is extracted by slitting the bark, but it is nec- 
essary to guard the hands, as the leaves, when brius- 
ed, produce sores on the skin. 

The varnish obtained from thie tree is the celebra- 
ted materia! which renders the lacquered articles of 
Japan and China so beautiful and desirable. 





Besides the above named plants, there are several 
subjects connected with the useful and ornamental 
urls, which merit attention, in China; and itis to be 
regretted, that afier the intercourse which has so long 
existed with that nation, efforts have not been made to 
introduce many of their discoveries in various branch- 
es of industry. 

Musonry.—Mr. Anderson represents the work of 
masonry as very superior toany to be found in Eu- 
rope. The best brick are as smooth, and have a pol- 
sh ike marble. They are sixteen inches long, eight 
wide, and two and a half thick, and are laid with so 
much care thatthe seams of mortar are as sinal] as a 
thread, and so accurately are the bricks piaced in each 
row, that the lines between them look as if drawn by 
a painter’s pencil, The bricks are of a dark ash or 
biutsh color, and in many places they are black, from 
the character of the clay of which they are made. 

House painting.—This is done in a very superior 
manner, so that the paint appears with a gloss equa! 
to that of Japan ware, and it not only preserves its 
colour frown fading, but never suffers from exposure to 
the air, sun, or rain. This effect is produced by some 
ingredieuts mixed with the paint, and not by an after 
varnish. 

_ The art of making such paints, or their importation 
Into this country, would be an immense acquisition, 
lor there is no skill in painting, in Europe or this coun- 
try,elther for the internal or external walls of houses or 
other edifices, Our paints do not last a month with- 
aut changing, and in two or three years are absolutely 
effaced, when exposed to the open air, The Egyp- 
vans and Greeks understood this art far better than 
the moderns, for the paintings on the temples of the 
former, and their tombs, after a lapse of two or three 





thousand years, appear as fresh as if the work had 
been done within a week; and even on the external 
architectural stone ornaments of many of the most} 
magnificent Grecian edifices, the paint is yet perfeet. | 
There is not, in fact, a single art, which is of such u- 
uiversal importance, where so little progress has been 
made; and notwithstanding the discoveries of chem- 
‘stry, and the brilliant pigments which are thus pro- 
duced, atill the mode of applying them so as to render 
them durable, is yet to be found out. It is a subject 
wel] worthy of research and extensive experiment ; 





the southern provinces of China, for the oil which is 


obtained from its large seeds. Vast plantations were 
frequently seen on the hill sides and borders of the 
rivers and canals. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. A. 8, Deanpory, 
Hawthorn Cottage, Feb. 1, 1841. 


—-3oo— 
DISEASES OF CATTLE AND HORSES. 


Sir—I send you two invaluable recipes | say inval- 
uable, because they have never failed in effecting a 
cure with me, and have saved me considerable proper- 


ty. 


Recipe for the cure of Bloated or Swollen Cattle, when 
oveasioned by too free use of green, vegetation, or too 
Oil tree.—A tree with a large leaf, resembling that | full use of water afler having eaten grain.—Give the 
animal thus affected, from half a pint to a pint of tar, 
according to its size and constitution; and you will 


have the satisfaction of seeing the animal entirely 


relieved, ‘The most convenient way | have found to 
give the tar, is as follows: Elevate the animal’s head, 
(when laying down is most convenient,) open its 
mouth, and put the tar as low down in its mouth es 
possible, witha small paddle rounded at the end; 
then let the animal close its mouth, keeping its head 


moderately elevated till it swallows the tar. 


I believe tar to be excellent for horses with the 
cholic, though I am not positively certain that it is. I 


doubt if I did not save two valuable horses of my 


own with tar, that were extremely ill with the cholic ; 
but not certain, as other remedies were used previous 


to the tar. 


Recipe for the cure of Sweeny in Horses, which is 


also excellent for wounds, bruases and sprains in horses. 
—To 1 pint of unboiled flaxseed oil, add half a pint 
of spirits turpentine, 124 cents worth of oil of amber, 
124 cents worth of oil of spike, 124 do. oil of stone, 
124 do, camphor—imix them all together—anoint the 
diseased part of your horse with the liniment made as 
above stated, nine days, observing to anoint three 
days in succession, and then miss three days. Imme- 
diately after anointing, heat the liniment in well with 
a hot iron. The several three days that you omit a- 
nointing your horse with the liniment, his diseased 
part should be well anointed with fresh butter; though 
this may be diseensed with. Previous to anointing 
your horse with the liniment the second and third 
times of three days, the whole mass of accumulated 
grease should be washed off with warm soap suds, 
and then dried before applying the liniment. ‘The a- 
bove mentioned manner of appiying the linimient, 
is intended particularly forthe sweeny. For bruises, 
sprains and wounds, it may be applied in the same 
manner that you would use other liniments in like ca- 
ses. The above mentioned linimeni has effectual y 
cured every case of the sweeny in which I have 
known it applied. T. T. Gorsucu. 


Baltimore Co., March 29, 1841.— American Farmer. 


—j>—- 
GOOSEBERRIES. 


In this days’ Courier I have noticed an extract from 


‘the Yankee Farmer, reccommending the use of salt a- 


round the roots of gooseberry bushes to prevent mil- 
dew on the fruit—and I have as little faith in its 
efficacy as your note indicates. 


I will, with your permission, recommend to your | 


readers the trial of a method ofeulture which for six 
successive years I have found successful in preserving 


| these berries from mildew. As mildew is a vegetation 


on fruits or on plants, proceeding from stagnation, or 
want of free circulation of sap, consequently, whatever 
will produce and retain this free circulation will pre- 
vent mildew. 

My method has been to train up annually, or bien- 
nially, a new growth of wood from the roots, as often 
removing all the old wood that has more than three 
years’ growth, retainiog only from one to three shoots 


from each root, according to its age and power to sns- | 


tain; and keeping those well pranedand open to the 


hoop-poles prepared after the manner described in 
your paper of April 6, were sound when the others 
were falling into powder. 

Now the consumption of hoops is very great in 
every part of this country; and as labor is the dearest 
ing with us, the material used can never be too dur- 
able. 

The object of this notice being to benefit our com- 
mon country, by all the light of science we can borrow 
from any quarter, it may be well to repeat a descrip- 
tion of the process, for such as may not have at com- 
mand your former paper. 

Mr. Boucherie cut the saplings destined fur hoops 
when in full leaf, and placed the part cut in a tub 
filled with the solution, which was te be drawn up in- 
to the wood by the natural aspiring power of the 
leaves; which power lasts until they ade, and fall off. 
The fluid is called pyroliginite. But I had better 
| point out here, the things, by common names, and 
show where they may be had, without chemical re- 
search. 

Take from any peat bog the blackest, and strongest 
water that may be found, especially from the stagnant 
pits, boil it down one half, add to it some of the scoria 
from a blacksmith's shop, or old iron, for a day or 
cone and in this liquor place the feet of the cut sap- 

ings. 

The eXac? proportion, and the concentration of the 
solution are unknown to the writer; but a very few 
experiments will teach our intelligent farmers what 
these ought to be. I would recommed varying these 
experiments. adding common salt to some, and vitriol 
to others—keeping an exact account of the materials 
and their proportions; the time of immersion, the 
gradual effects on the leaves, and all the minutest 
circumstances which occur; so that our Agricultural 
Societies may have all the data necessary to form an 
enlightened opinion on this discovery; and then give 
to the public precise information on the process. 
Boston Courier. FRANKLIN, 

—__ <-—__ 
“TOO BIG TO WORK.” 
THOSE WHO FEAR WORK SHOULD DREAD POVFRTY. 

The thorough cultivation of the farm and the proper 
education of the children, are the two great subjects 
that should engage the attention of every farmer. If 
the former be neglected, poverty and want will sooner 
or later be immates of your domicil, aud it will re- 
quire more than ordinary diligence and good manage- 
ment to drive them thence; and should the domestic 
education of the young ones be overlooked, and they 
be suffered to grow up in habits of idleness,disregard- 
ful of economy, either of time, money, or money’s 
worth, trouble will be your lot all the days of your 
lives; and if you want proofs of either of these pro- 
positions, make inquiry amongst your neighbours, and 
vou will find them as plenty as blackberries, 

Tn times that have now passed by, the heads of fam- 
ilies looked forward with pleasure to the period when 
their children should be “big enough” to be servic- 
eable to them, “to work,” as we used to call it; bat 
alas! how things have altered since | was a boy! for 
now we look forward with dread to the period fast 
approaching, when our boys and girls shall think 
themselves “too big to work;” too conceited to be 
under parental control. 

W here parents loose the reins, the team will soon 
be off the right track, and the only way to keep pos- 
session of them is to be constantly on the alert, to keep 
| every member of the family close up to their work, 
for Satan is always found furnishing employment to 
‘those who are not otherwise engaged.—Far. Cabinet. 

— 

An importat discovery. A citizen of this city, who 
‘has long been afflicted with the gravel, has diseover- 
‘ed, what, in his case, is a sovereignremedy for that 
| distressing complaint. 

Take the buds of the balm of gileac tree, gathered 
,at the time they are expanding to form the leaf, one 
pint, put them in a quart bottle—fill it with old Hol- 








| 


and it is probable, if all the best kinds of paints were |sun, and maruring them annually with a moderate | land Gin; in a few days it will be fit for use. In or- 


imported from China, the mode in which they are pre- 
pared, ar wellas the ingredients, might be ascertained, 
and Possibly the latter could be tound in our own 
~soven ; bat if such should not be the case, it may be 
_— to depend on that nation for paints, than to use 
aa which are not worth being applied, from their 
: Pidly fading character, and want of durability, for 
rnament, or the preservation of the wood to which 
they are applied. 
gee tctllent apples and pears were presented to the 
oe soars of Lord Macartney’s embassy, in the north- 
ie previnene.en they passed down the canal from Pe- 
inde anton; and as the pear, from the number of 
ia - and the length of time they are to be enjoyed, 
Usieed ia valuable fruit of the largest portion of the 
the Chit tates, should not efforts be inade to procure 
pean 'e8e Varieties, as it is probable sone of them 
Tt o,_* very superior characier? 
© Camellia japonica is extensively cultivated in 





supply of compost, or old manure that has fermented 


| full by laying in heap one year. I have roots of 12 to | 


14 years growth with bushes as young and thrifty as 
any that have grown from slips or cuttings within 
three years, and am never troubled with mildew ex- 
cept when I have occasionally left too much wood 
or too olé wood on some roots, which were conse- 
quently unable to sustain, while the fruit was filling, 
a full and free supply of sap. 8S PHILBRICK. 


Boston Courier. 


——i ee 
PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 


In the notice I handed you come time since, of the 
discovery of a means for the preservation of wood, by 
Mr. Boucherie, a French Naturalist, I omitted an 
important article. 

The experiments, it seems, were tried in Bordeaux, 
where there isa great consumption of hoops. The 
cellars in which the wine is kept are necessarily damp; 
and the hoops decay in @ short time; whereas the 


_dinary cases, one table spoonfull three time a day, ta- 
ken in a tumbler of water, is sufficient; in extreme 
‘cases, increase the dose to the quantity of a wine 
galass fall, adding ten drops of laudanum ; it dissolves 
the gravel and he believes will dissolve the stone. !His 
case was an extreme one, often requiring the aid of 
‘the catheter. With him, no other medicine had ever 
produced a dissolution and discharge of gravel. It ie 
upon othera as upon him, the discovery is invaluable, 
_and the fact of his making it public, justly places him 
upon the list of benefactors to the human family. 


—<—>— 
SORE THROAT IN SWINE, 


Messrs. Epirors:—Turn animals so affeeted, ia- 
to a pasture where there is fresh feed and ground to 
root. Itis a disease resulting generally from confine- 
ment. Pounded Charcoal mixed with food, where 

pasture cannot de had, or room for exercise, is one ef 
the best preventivyes of diseases in swine.—Gen. Far. 
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MAINE FARMER, 














Messrs. Editors—As the time is approximating when 
the wool grower may expect remunerating prices, I 
think that a few hints, founded on my own experience 
in reference to the preparatory steps to shearing of 
sheep, will be acceptable to some of your readers. It 
cannot be denied that the neglect to attend to these 
matters, as interest and common honesty require, has 
subjected the American wool growers to much de- 
served censure from the manufacturer; and I] will 
prove by an unquestionable witness, belore I close, 
that we are more slovenly in the preparation of 
wool for market, than any other people who have any 
pretensions to civilization, on the face of the globe. 
But I will forbear to censure, although [ feel quite 
certain that no subjects could be selected, which 
would furnish so much ammunition for the discharge 
of broadsides. 

The great majority of farmers do not tag their 
sheep at all; atleast do nothing more than merely 
cut off the distinct locks, and largest lumps of excre- 
ment. This is performed sometimes atthe period of 
washing, but more frequently neglected until shearing. 
Those who manage in this way, if they have a sur- 
plus of wool beyond family consumption, subject 
themselves to much censure ; for the reason, the man- 
ufacturer expects of the wool grower that a portion of 
the wool about the dock and flanks should be separa- 
ted from the fleece, which, with the ordinary wooled 
sheep, is little better than dog’s hair; and therefore 
gross deception follows if itis not done. In conse- 
quence of the great neglect of this, arises very many 
of the actual frauds upon the manufacturer, by con- 
cealing all this trash, with the dirt adhering to it, in- 
side of the fleece, and then carefully wrapping an ex- 
tra quantity of twine about it, in order to prevent de- 
tection, as well as to increase its weight. 

But aside from all this, there is an absolute gain to 
the farmer by tagging his sheep well, if done at the 
right time, which, in all cases, should be before the 
foddering se ison expires; because, if neglected until 
after that period, the sheep feeding on young grass, 
will occasion many to scour; and if so, the wool -a- 
bout the flank is rendered one complete mass of filth, 
and of course, is a total loss; whereas, if done at the 
time mentioned, it will be taken off comparatively 
clean, and can be used in many ways for family pur- 
poses, 

The period I have chosen for tagging sheep, is 
trom the Ist to the 10th of April. As early as this, 
is very necessary for other reasons than those already 
cited. ‘The ewes are generally, with all fine wooled 


flocks at this time, heavy with lamb; and I remark,| ing sole proprietor of one, that farmers club in neigh- 
they should be carefully, nay tenderly handled; who! borhoods, fix on some eligible site, and own it in com- 
doés otherwise, has not the humanity of a savage.}mon. My neighbors have for years past, brought 





faith to the manufacturer, and in accordance with 
strict honesty, should be taken off. From about 1,900 
sheep, I obtain generally about 500 pounds ; all the 
most filthy locks are of course excluded. [ have had 
for a series of years, this description of wool manu- 
facunred ; sometimes on shares, and again paying 80 
much per yard for manufacturing. I have readily sold 
it to my work hands, paid mechanics bills, and ex- 
changed with merchants for other goods. Having 
worn the article, I can testify to its being equal in 
strength to any purchased from the stores; but the 
great majority of farmers have yet to learn tMat it is a 
matter of economy as wel] as interest, to tag their 
sheep weil, and use the wool for family purposes. __ 

Having said all that I deem necessary on this 
branch of my subject, I proceed to the other, namely, 
washing of sheep; and I implore the spirit of equami- 
mity and complacency of Mr. Pickwick, to preside o- 
ver my nerves, while dwelling upon it. But on re- 
flection, with a view to avoid all temptation to any 
explosion of indignation, [ will not detail the scanda- 
lous, nay more, fraudulent manner, which usually at- 
tends this operation, with the great majority of farm- 
ers, and proceed at once to lay before your readers 
my own inode, and the evidence, that honesty end in- 
terest, in this matter, are more nearly connected than 
is generally supposed. 

At the eastward, itis common with many of the 
wool growers to make use of vats for washing their 
sheep. This mode I have adopted. The size of mine 
is ton feet in length, six feet in breadth, and about 
four indepth. It is made of two inch pine plank, 
wel! secured at each end by gripes, whieh are of oak 
timber. About the sides are temporary platforms for 
the washers to stand upon when washing, and the wa- 
ter is conducted into it by means of board troughs; 
the fall fiom which is about 2 feet. Having two 
troughs or spouts, thewashing ef two sheep can be car- 
ried on atatime during which, two others are put 
into the vat for the purpose of soaking. The object 
of this is to loose the dirt; for, by so doing, it more 
readily separates from the wool. The other advan- 
tages of this mode are these: a man can stand beside 
a vat—for it is wholly unnecessary for him to get into 
it—and wash all day, whereas, if he is up to his waist 
in a pool, an hour is as long as he can bear the cold, 
the water falling the distance above mentioned, re- 
moves the dirt much sooner than by squeezing: the 
water in a vat is all the while pure, in a pool it ‘s al- 
ways rily ; two active men, with one other to hand 
sheep, will wash 400 im a day. 

There are few streams but that afford a needful 
supply of water, and also a sufficient fall. Where 
the latter is not the case, it is only necessary to excav- 
ate a place on the margin of the stream sufficient for 
the apmission of the vat and platforms; for a fall 1s of 
the greatest consequence, as without it, it is impossi- 
ble to gain the full sdvantage to be derived from vats; 
in fact, it is out of the question to make wool white 
and clean by sqeezing, unless a much longer time Is 
taken than usual, and afier the greatest pains, its as- 
pect ia dingy. 

‘I'he cost of my vat, including all its appendages, 
was not quite nine doliars. Now, I will recommend, 
if so small an expense deters any individual from be- 





‘The easiest mode, and that which I have adopted for| their flocks to my place for washing. I charge them 


many years, is to place the sheep upon a bench, rest- | nothing, nay, they are cordially we!come, for [ am very 
ing on its rump. The bench should not be more than | happy in being instrumental in putting them in the 


two feet in height, and a stool should stand beside it 
on the floor, for the tagger to rest one foot upon; this 
brings his thigh in such a position as to rest the back 
of the sheep on it, and throws the animal in a position 
of abont 45 deg, After this, if it be a male, the first 
operation is, to cut the wool immediately about his 
water works, because, if not done immediately, 
the wool being constantly saturated with urine, 
will cause soreness and sometimes ulceration ; sheep 
have sometimes died from this cause. If it be a ewe, 
the first thing to be done, is to be cut the wool grow- 
ing around the bag, and particularly all that upon it; 
if this is attended to, the lamb in its first attempt to 
suck, has no difficulty in finding the teats. Then cut 
the wool from the inside of the hind legs, and that 
below the fundamental parts; after this, the legs are 
held towards the tagger, which enables him to cut all 
that is necessary from the flanks and dock. Inas- 
much as with the finer grades of sheep the wool is 
short, great pains is required to cut very close; if this 
is done, there will be less waste in manufacturing, 
and no necessity for going over the same parts again 
at the time of shearing. As it is impossible for the 
woo! to be perfectly dry at this time, it is my practice 
to spread it thinly over the floor of the wool loft, and 
every few days stir it with a fork. 





Tt is difficult to say how much tag wool, in good 





way of doing the clean thing. 

] have uniformly endeavored to put my wool inten- 
ded for market, in the best order with particular refer- 
ence to cleanliness, although some have had the kna- 
very and impudence to laugh at me for so doing; say- 
ing at the time, “that the fleeces would weigh heavier 
if they were not quite so clean, and that the dirt 
would bring as much as the wool.” Out upon such 
rascality to cheat the manufacturer. But query—How 
many are there who have not the boldness to say any, 
thing aloud in approbation of this vile practice, yet do 
it from year to year!! As well might we sell chess 
for wheat, as fill our fleeces with stones. 

Some of us are honest from interest,and with oth- 
ers “it comes by nature.” Well it is quite immaterial 
trom which of these sources I am influenced ; suffice 
it to say, I endeavor to keep at least one eye to that 
sterling old proverb—namely, “honesty is the best pol- 
icy ;” and its good fruits, I will now furnish you the 
evidence that I have reaped. 

My wool has been purchased by the Messrs. Law- 
rence of Boston, for the Middlesex Company, for a 
number of years past, and such is my implicit confi- 
dence in their integrity—and very happy am I to say, 
that I have not yet discovered that it is misplaced— 
that it has been usual for me to forward it to them, 





and allow them to fix the value, which, in all cases, | 


es 


—=—- 
has been equal to the highest market price, 1 wil 
here insert extracts from two of their letters, in tefer 
ence to the condition of two of my clips, and couja 
furnish similar extracts from half a dozen more, «{, 
fixing prices, we have allowed you five cents per Ib 
more than we have paid others for similar qualities 
for the reason that yours was in much better conditio, 
than is usual.” And again, in regard to another ¢}j 
than we have allowed for yours, on purchases of on, 
300,000 Ibs., but the condition of yours is very good,” 
The gain, on the quantity forwarded, which the first 
extract refers, amounted to over two hundred dollars, 
and on the second, about one hundred apd §f 
“Who would not act the part of an honest man when 
paid for it so handsomely?” some of your readers wij 
doubtless say. All J shall say to such, is just this. 
the Messrs, Lawrence will be very happy to make 
you honest on the same terms and conditions, Try 
it. Tt is the only species of bribery of which I approve 
for it leads to virtuous acts; other kinds tend to cor. 
ruption. 

But, I have made an assertion at the beginning of 
this essay, in regard to our preparation of wood for 
market, which I have said would be proved tobe true, 
by an unquestionable witness- I proceed to do it, 
altheingts 1 have some compunctions on the score of 
good taste, as the testimony is embraced in a letter 
which has already been published, some three years 
since, in the old Genesee Farmer, with some com- 
ments by myself. Your prezent lists of readers, prob- 
ably varying essentially from that time, as well as the 
importance of the subjec‘ constitute my apology for 
introducing it a second time to the public. The in- 
formation it affords will be new to many, I doubt not, 
[ shall omit the letter I addressed to Mr. Lawrance, 
and only insert here, queries. { will further state, 
that the distinguished gentleman is at the head of 
that mammoth woolen manufacturing establishment, 
the Middlesex Company, located at Lowell, Massa- 
chseuts,which has the capacity to manufacture six hun- 
dred thousand pounds of wool per annum, and is now 
working up at the rate of 2,000 Ibs. per day. 

The queries addressed to Mr. Lawrence, are as 
follows: 

Ist. Of the average of American wool, washed in 
the usual way, what per centage is lost by cleansing 
or scouring? 

2d. Is German or Saxon wool better washed, and 
the general condition better than American wool? 
*jease state the condition of Spanish wool also. 

3d. Do the German wool-growers secure their 
fleces with twine, or by twisting a band of wool: 
And which mode is most acceptable to the manufae- 
tured? ‘ 

4th, Is it not very common to find inside of fleeces, 
shorn in this country, dung locks and trash of a! 


descriptions, entirely useless, to the manufacturer? 


Of, say 100 pounds, what percentage is lost by pur- 
chasing, unknowingly, wool baving this trash with it? 
Please state some of the most glaring instances of 
‘rauds which have come to your personal knowledge 
in this way. 

5th. Are you not, in your purchases of wool, very 
much influenced, in fixing prices, by its condition— 
whether well washed or badly washed—if so, would 
not the difference you allow, amply compensate, and 
more, the farmer for the extra time required in wash- 
ing his wool well? : 

6th, Will protection, or sheltering of sheep improve 
the quality of the fleece? 

Boston, May 1, 1838. _ 

Dear Sirn—Absence from home a number 0! 
weeks, is my apology forso longa delay in replying 
to your highly estemed favor of the 23:h March. 

Jn reply to your queries, I have to say— 

Ist, The average loss by scouring American wool 
is 344 per oent. 
1. The average by the same process on German wool 
is 24 percent. Some of the best clips in Saxony will 
not shrink over 16 per cent, but the woal is acct 
modated, (technically called)—that 1s, the skirts and 
head ofthe fleeces taken off. Spanish wools are scoured 
with soap after being shorn; as we take them, oo 
shrink about 10 percent. The wools from New Sout 
wales are of the Saxon family, the stock having been 
carried from Germany; they yield about 70 per cent 
of clean woo!, / 

3d. The wools from the most celebrated flocks '™ 
Germany are packed in bales weighing about 400 Ibs. 
each—the fleeces never done up singly, but spree 
flat against each other—there is no twine obout them. 
This mode cannot be adopted in this country for ; 
long time, till which, let the fleces be secured Ae 
yventle twist of the tail—if your neighbors cannot mas” 
it out to their minds, let me refer them to my excé 
lent friends, H. D. Grove or Daniel Rogers, of Hoo 
ick, who will relieve them at once. | i 

4th. The practice of enclosing in the fleece, ¢ ir 
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. &¢, is too common, and should be discouraged 
i * anufacturers. [ have known six ounces of this 
r- bree stuff taken from one fleece. There is another 
ld  sctice equally disgraceful—the use of five to twenty 
n ‘nes as much twine asis necessary. A short time ago 
Ib 1 100K sixty-six feet of large. twine from one fleece. 
8, 5th. These cheating practices are short sighted, 
‘ inasmuch as the “clean thing” brings a price propor- 
P, ionate. We always fix the price per pound by the 
ad santity of scoured woo! it will yield—in our purchases 
i we frequently make a difference of five cents per 
st nd in precisely similar qualities. By adopting 
rs, this system, the loss on our purchases is less, probably, 
y- than of some other manufacturers. For the {ast three 
~ rears the loss in our stapling room on American wool 
* has been 1 4 per cent; this includes clippings, twine, 
ke dirt, &c. 2 . ‘ . . . 
6th. I believe protection in winter is essential to the 
ry production of fine wool, especially in this hard climate. 
~ My acquaintance with wool-growers in this country 


is very extensive, and [ do not know a single iffstance 
of of ine wool being produced without sheltering the 


f sheep. Besides the quality of the woo!, there are 
> many other considerations why sheep should be shelt- 
ered; and frst, humanity—then the saving of life of 
P| old and young—avoiding diseases of all kinds, &c. 


te &c. too numerous to mention. 
of The art of growing wool in this country is becom- 


. ing bettter understood yearly, and I believe the time 
4 is not distant, when we can afford to produce wool at 
the about European prices. 
.. Your ob’t serv’t and friend, S. LAWRENCE. 
in- Do not the above facts, Messrs. Editors, bear me 
not. out most fuily and conclusively? It seems that the 
ce, Spanish wool is first in point of cleanliness, next the 
ate, Saxon or German, then Australian, or New South 
| Of Wales, and Jast of all American! But let us inquire, 
pnt, where is New South Wales? Why it is a British 
8a - colonial settlement on the vast island af New Holland, 
un- where also is Botany Bay, the place where England’s 
ow culprits are banished to expiate their crimes; and yet 
in that land of villains and scape-goats, it seems that, 
as in cleansing their woo!, they are more honest than we, 
»y four anda half per cent! Oh shame, where is 
in they biush!! Yours truly. L.A. MORRELL, 
ing Lansing, Tompkins Co. N. Y. Feb. 22, 1841. 
ee Oe 
and SALT— ITS USE IN DESTROYING 
vol? VERMIN AND WEEDS. 
bale We turn again to Johnson’s Book on Ferti:izers.— 
ool? Under the head of common salt, he gives numerous 
fae. experiments with d-fferent qualities of that substance, | 
applied to the various grains, vegetables and grasses; 
ces) but as we doubt whether vhe price of the article in 
sl this country would not make it inexpedient to use it, 
ser? in preference to cheaper and more efficient manures, 
pur- we chuose rather to extract what he says of it as to 
iN? its effects in the destruction of vermin ;—and this we 
a of do iu some hope that it may be advantageously em- 
dee ployed as a means of arresting the ravages of pesti- 
lerons worms, flies, and other insects, that infest our 
cary iruit trees and fields of tobacco, cotton, and grain ; in- 
td creasing in variety and voracity of late years in such 
ould a degree, as to threaten the annihilation of some fruit 
and and ornamental trees, and seriously to impair the val- 
ash- ue of cotton plantations. 
There is, says the writer before us, no agricultural 
rove ise of common salt more undoubted than in the des- 
truction of vermin. ‘The effect too is direct, and the 
» of hve to ten bushels per acre are abundantly sufficient. | 
ying "he agriculturigt need be under no apprehension that 


the salt will destroy his crop, for twenty bushels of 
Silt per acre may be applied to young wheat with per- 


_ lect safety. Thave seen twenty-five bushels used 
with advantage, 


wool No person has perhaps used salt for this purpose to 
will * greater extent than Mr. Busk, of Ponsbourn, in 
som Hertfordshere, | have used it, said this gen:leman, 
and 8 & communication to the author, in this and the last 
ured Season (1830 and °31) as a top dressing to nearly 200 
they “eres of wheat, having almost exclusively in view the | 
uth e ruction of slugs and worms, with wl.ich my land 
becn pe: very much infested, and this object it very satis- 
cent actorily accomplished. Some part of my land is light 


and strong, well adapted to the growth of beans and 


s im ee In Applying the salt, little attention was paid 
) Ibs. a © quaity of the land, or the seazon of the year; 
read he those spots and those tines were selected where 
hem. ae and ravages of the vermin seemed most 
or 8 ‘ mp and in every situation and at every Lime, the 
py 3 verie ‘ppeared equaily beneficial. A little more ex- 
nake selene may perhane suggest some more accurate 
xcel- 48 to season, but I am of opinion that the earliest 


will j 
joos- hin rn feneral be found the best;—at any raie, I 


all eon sowing if I could immediately afier a 


Lf 


sprinkled with salt, an un 
haps the best mode may be, what we have very satis- 
factorily in some instances tried, to sow it on clover- 
leys and bean stubble just before they are ploughed. 
—If however there is some doubt as to the most eli- 
gible quality of the land, or period of year, there can 


of the day:—an opportunity should be selected when 
the weather is mild and moist, but not rainy—when 
the land is damp, but not wet; and salt should never 
be sowed when the sun is shining ; but either early in 
the morning or late in the evening, after sunset. e 


four or five bushels per acre. In the morning each 


the number of dead slugs lying on the ground. The 
finer and dryer the salt is, the better. The positive 
advantage, adds Mr. Busk, I cannot state accurately 
in figures, put I am confident it has, in every instance, 
been considerable ; and in some fields it has been the 
means of preventing the total destruction of the crop, 

For destroying worms and other vermin in ‘oats, 
salt has been successfully employed by Mr. Walker. 
Rushy ford, in Durham, at the rate of six bushels per 
acre, 

For the same important purpose salt has been reg- 
ularly employed by Mr. Archibald, gardener to Lord 
Sheffield, at Fitcham, in Sussex ; as well as for pro- 
moting the destruction of weeds. He trenches the 
ground and sprinkles it with salt every winter, and is 
never troubled with predatory vermin. When Mr. 
Archer first came to Sheffield Perk, in 1828, he found 
the peaches and nectarines regularly eaten and des- 
troyed by some kind of vermin. Getting up early in 
the morning, he found it was done by the snails, who 
as soon as the sun was risen, so as to shine with pow- 
er on the South aspect, retiréd back to the Northern 
side. He immediately aid a thick layer of salt along 
the Northern wall, and fond then, as ever since, that 
it proved a most effectns| barrer to the intrusions of 
the snails ; and that it has, certainly, no bad influence 
on the trees of fruit.—American Farmer. 








TUE VISITOR 


CONDUCTED BY CYRIL PEARL. 


EXCURSIONS IN MAINE. 


BucxrieLp.—Although our present avocations ren- 
der this a station rather than the place of a visit o1 ex- 
cursion, it may with propriety have a place in this se- 
ries. Buckfield is essentially a farming town, but be- 
ing watered by the 20 mile river, it has good privileges 
for mills and manufactories. ‘The village in Buckfield 
has an unusually pleasant location, surrounded as it is 
with beautiful mountain scenery, and having meadows 
of exceeding beauty and richness on the river, which 
runs directly through the village. (There is a saw 
mill, a grist mill, clothiers establishment, tannery, 
turning lathe, and an engine for turning tron, and the 
water power appears to be suflicient for a very consid- 








is annually transacted bere. The quantity of goods 
seld in the village is probably as great asin any vil- 
lage in the county. The village although not large 


. ik | 
has a pleasant ane buisnesslike aspect, and as seen| 





and other improvements be introduced which could be | 
| effected with little expense, and few villages could be | 


result unmed:ately apparent, For this purpose, from} ™ore pleasant. 


There are other parts of the town which assume in 
) some. degree the aspect of villages and there are a large | 
| number of independent farmers seattered through the | 
town, where farms and farm houses add to the beauty | 
of the town. 

Basin Fatus.—A cascade of considerable interest, is | 
often visited as a cool and pleasant retreat in the heat 
vi summer, and the geological features of the over- 
hanging rocks and of the region, are worthy of exam- 
ination. The waters of a clear stream of moderate 
size rush down through a narrow passage making sev- 
eral precipitous cascades in a distance of a few rods. 
The last of these pours the water into a circular cavity, | 


| 
| 
| 


the form of which gives name to the falls. The spray | 


be none as to the fittest state of the weather or time 


throw may be distinguished be the quality of slime, and | This mountain rises some 1700 feet hig 


ising appearance :—per- for a powdor mill here which will probably be in op- 


eration in the course of a year. Being about two miles 
from the village, and in a region where labor, provis- 
ion, fuel, coal &c., are cheap, the manufacture can 
doubtless be carried on with advantage. 

Some two miles from the village, and perhaps one 
milo from Basin Falls, mills have been erected within 
a few years. A valuable gristmill, saw mill, thrash- 
ing machine for grain and also for thrashing and clean- 
ing grass-seed, have been fitted up. 

Streaked mountain, which lies partly in this town 
& partly in Hebron and Paris, is a huge mass of rock, 
chiefly gneiss and granite formations, with various min- 


sow it out of an ordinary seed shuttle at the rate of) eralsinterspersed. Tourmalinein great abundance is 


found here, Beryls also, are occasionally met with. 
4a than the 
level of the ocean at Portland, and it is between 700 
and 500 feet higher than Paris Hill. The summer 
view of the surrounding country from the summit of 
this mountain is indescribably beautiful. Several vil- 
lages in the vicinity lie in quiet loveliness in the midst 
of an extensive region diversified with fields foresis 
farms, farm houses, and evidences of prosperity and 
» ge 
aris hill, South Paris, Norway and Buckfield vil- 
lages are the nearer and more beautiful of the villages, 
but some can be seen ata great distance. In the time 
of blue-berries this mountain has peculiar charms as 
there are a throng of visitors there to whom the beau- 
ties of the landscape have ceased to be a novelty. The 
biue derries attract multitudes who would not climb 
its steep sides fer the sake of the landscape. 

The population of Buckfield in 1837, was 1,168 
| There are 13 school districts, with 663 scholars re- 
ported. An increasing interest appears to be felt in 
the cause of education and the prosperity of the schools. 

In agriculture also there is probably an inereasing 
interest. The proportion of good farming land is nu, 
perhaps quite as great as in Turner, but thete is a fair 
proportion which will adwit of a high state of cultiva- 
tion. In 1838 the quantity of wheat was 5,587 bushels, 
and of corn 14,103 bushols. This would give to each 
inhabitant a fraction over 12 bushels of corn, and near- 
ly 4 and eight tenths bushels of wheat, or about 16 and 
8 10 bushels of both kinds of bread stuff for the year 
toeach man woman and child, or to be fed to animals. 
There is a fine opportunity at this village for exten- 
sive mechanical eperations, and for building up an ex- 
tensive literary institution. It is sufficiently remote 
from seaports to render it a good location for the manu- 
facture of such articlesag are needed in the country. 
A tinplate worker who could also work at copper and 
sheet iron, would find this a good location. A hatter’s 
establishment, it would seem, might prosper here, and 
there is po good reason why the shoe manufacture 
might not be extensively canied on as at Minot, and 
asin numerous towns in Massachusetts. A paper 
manufactory might be well sustained here. It*is prob- 
able thatthe localities of iron ore in this town are suf- 
| ficiently extensive to be advantageously wrought. 

‘Tur Higa Scuoor ann Lyceum. This institution 
is Dow a matter of considerable interest, and ought not 
to puss unnoticed. Several years since a charter for 
}an institution was chtained, and a two story building 
erected, and a schyol sustained fur a time, but from 





erable addition to the machinery already in operation, | some adverse circumstances, this enterprise failed of 
There are six stores and a large amount of business | becoming permanent. The building was sold and de- 


voted to other purposes. More recently a few indi- 
viduals associated and erected a smaller building in 
which a high school has been taught one or more terms 
in a year. During the winter several of the proprie- 


from the surrounding hills strikes the eve with pecu- | tors umited in an effort to secure preaching for half of 
liar beauty. Let the streets be lined with forest trees, | the time during the year, for the purpose of securing a 


better arrangement for the school. Several features 
were to be added to the schoo! with a view of giving 
ita practical character, adapted to the circumstances 
and necessities of the region. The experiment has 
thus far succeeded beyond expectation. Between 
eighty and ninety scholars have been connected with 
it during the present term, more than half of them 
from other towns. A large proportion are young per- 
sons in advanced s‘udies, with a good share «f talent 
and energy, and who have come together with an ar- 
dent desire for improvement in knowledge, and the 
formation of righthabits. A considerable number have 
already had successful experience in teaching and 
most of the scholars are members of the teachers Ly- 
ceum. The number of scholars being twice as large 


/as Was anticipated occasioned inconvenience for want 


of room. The directers exerted themselves to make 


trom this cascade acts upon the Pyrites in the gneiss | provision for them, and it is now in contemplation to 
rocks which overhang the falls, staining and decom-| putup an addition to the building immediately. There 
posing the ledges, and forming coperas and alum, isa valuable cabinet of minerals, a library, and appara- 
which is easily detected on the surface of the decaying | tus for illustrating various sciences. The ‘Teachers 
rock. ‘There are numerous cavities worn deep in the | Lyceum has two weekly moetings in one of which the 
rock which forms the bed of the stream at the falls.) Principal presides, and in the other a president is 
These are worn by the friction of the small boulders chosen trom the members. An unusual share of atten- 
which are moved by the falling water thus grinding | tion is given to Declamation, and Composition, andthe 


their passage downwards. In one instance a hole has | 
been worn down through the edge of a projecting rock | 
a depth of perhaps 15 inches, the diameter not being 
more than 6 or 8 inches, the pebbles with which these 


investigation of practical subjects pertaining to the re- 
sources, employments, and interests of the state. ‘There 
are between twenty and thirty pursuing languages, 
and the classes in all the higher studies are unusually 


were worn have made their escape after wearing their | large. The location is favorable for an extensive in- 
passage through. stitution, and itis very desiruble that here or elge- 





s20W—ag snow produces, on places recently 


Preparations are commneced for ere-ting buildings’ where a thorough experiment should be made of the 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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union of labor with study in a way to awaken an in-| furnish a Navy without cost in peace, and of the great- | He died in a few minutes after this, in ®pparently 1), 
e 


terestin all the branches of industry which the re- | 
sources of the stute may furnish. We ought to have 
somewhere in the state, a model farm on which stu-' 
dents can be employed and take lessons in agriculture 
as well as in the elements of science. Why might not | 
this be the location for such an experiment? 








McLeod.—The aspect of this case is somewhat | 
changed by its introduction into the N. Y. Legislature. | 


On Saturday last, to a resolution calling upon Govern- 


or Seward for ys Se, (&ec., an amendement| a few days since, that Gen.Harrison’s mansion at North | 
offman directing the Judiciary | Bend was entirely consumed. We are happy to learn 
Committee to report a law to quash the indictment, re- | however that the account was exaggerated,ind that on- 


was offered by Mr 


lease McLeod and send him home. ‘Thus the whole 
question, with all its merits both of law and of fact, is 
thrown open to be decided on the floor of the State 
Legislature. 

Sir Hotiman argued the legality and expediency of 
his proposition, in a speech of great perspicuity and 
power. “He urged,” says the Argus, “that upon eve- 
ry consider. tion of humanity and justige, and for state 
uud political reasons of the highest importance, and 
divestly affecting the relations of the two countries, 
the individual should be altogether merged in the gov- 
ernmental aspects of the cuse—that the controversy 
should be carried on between the sovereignties of the 
United States and Great Britain—and that with this 
view, if the circumstances should warrant it—reasons 
of state, the peace of nations, and the claim of the 
ritish goverment, recognizing and avowing the act 
as a soverign aod not as an individual act, should re- 
quire it—the prosecating attorney should be empower- 
ed to release the agent, leaving to the respective gov- 
ernments the claim of indemnity on the one hand, and 
reparation on the other,” 

Should the reselution pass the legislature, and re- 
oeive the rssent of the Governor, there is no doubt 
that it will be wcted upon by the Attorney General, 
who will forthwith, under its authority, cause a nolle 
prosequi to be entered in the trial now pending, and 
MeLeod will be set at liberty, and receive safe conduct 
across tho border. This act of justice would at once 
eper a way for the adjustment of all difference exist- 
ing between this country and Great Britain. 


Speech to the Dumb.—A great discovery has recently 
been communicated to the Medical Academy of Paris. 
it is no less than a process, purely magnetic, by which 
the deaf and dumb can be made to hear and speak. 
Baron Dupotet is the author of this astonishing discov- 
ery. He cured a deaf mute, ten years of age, before 
waking his invention known, ond aflerward, in pres- 
eace of a committee from the Academy, was equally 
seccessful on a child five years old, in three sittings. 
lie has since cured nineteen persons inthe same mi- 
raculous way. Magnetism may now be considered the 
‘philosopher's stone.’ , 


M. Rose, a Scotchman, who, 1n his capacity of Ush- 
er to the Convention, arrested Robespierre, died in 
Paris, on the 19th March, inthe 84th year of his age. 


Opium Tradc.—It appears according to the late ad- 
vices from Cunton, that during the past year the abo- 
winable traffic in opium, notwithstanding the edicts of 
the emperor, has been carried on in China, to an ex- 
teot unprecedented in any former year. Not less than 
30,000 chests have been sold at Canton and on the 
coast, at an average price of not less than $900 per 
-ohest, drawing from the country, coin and bullion to 


amount of eighteen millions of dollars ! 


Yerrill:.—We learn from a credible source, this mor- 
ning, that aterrible tragedy of b!ood occurred, last 
Wednesday in Sumner Oxford Co, where Mr Moses 
Batterfield, heitherto a highly respectable citizen of 
that town, murdered his wife and two youngest chil- 
don, while two others of the family only saved them- 
selves by flight. 

Mr B. hadspreviously, we are told, had fits of insan- 
ity, and this last fatal attack took the form, itis said, 
ef religious phrenzy, and his alleged reason for mour- 
dering his tamily was toto save thom from eternal ruin, 
at the approaching end of the world ! 

He has been committed to gaol in Paris.—L£astern 
Argus. 

A Magnificent Project.—Four steamships are to be 
built forthwith in Now York, to be empleyed in navi- 
gating the Atlantic Ocean, and to be each of the capa- 
city of two thousand five hundred tons. Persons who 
uaderstand the plan have no doubt that in speed and 
every good quality these ships will be found quite su- 
perior to any of the vessels hitherto employed in the 
service. The cost will be about three millions of dol- 
lars, ‘The projectors of the plan proposed to the late 
Administration to confer on the Government the right 
to take these ships in case of war, ata fair valuation, 
if only the Administration would procure such a mod- 
ification of the present Post Office law, as to allow the 
ewners to collect an inward postage on letters, The 
law now requires all letters brought by vessels to be 
deposited in the Post Office at two cents each.—The 
most important proposijion, upon a plan which would 


~  SUMMAR Ber 


est possible e 
say that neither the past or present Administration | 


has found time to determine. (Jour. Com.] 


Something New.—The Utica Observer says that a! Savannah Georgian and Republican of yesterday Th 
new article for stuffing cushions, sofas, mattrasses, &c. | correspondent of the Republican weites as folluwes.... 
| has been lately manufactured in that city. It is made Florida, under date of the 4th inst. 


of common bass wood, cut into fine threads, and ap- | 
propriately curled for that purpose. It is light and 


Southerner, Capt. Wambersie, we have received 


cieney in time of war, We are sorry to) most excrutiating agonies. 


More Hostilities in Florida.—By the steam packet 


the 


Ws from 


An express has this morning arrived at Pilatka fro 
Fort King, stating that the Indians have exhibited ay 


soft, and resembles a fleece of coarse wool; ean be | hostile attitude this day within one mile of Fort Kin 
produced with great rapidity, and at less cost than the | A party of seven warriors suddenly emerging frow tie 


cheapness of other articles now in use. 
Fire at North Bend. A report was in circulation | 


ly the roof of one wing was injured, oecasioning but | 
light inconvenience to the afflicted family, The pres- | 
ervation of the building, it is said, must be attributed | 
to the generous exertions of some noble hearted Irish- 
men, who were laboring on the canal near by.—! 
Temp. Gaz. 


James’ Life Boat for the new Steam Frigate is the | 
largest of the kind ever built,and is now hnished, and | 
will be sent to the navy yard in aday or two, to be 
placed on board of the new steam frigate Mississippi, | 
so soon as she is launched. The capacities of this | 
boat are such that she can with great facility buoy up 
one hundred persons, She contains forty air trunks, 
thirty six of which can each buoy up eighty five pounds. 
The remaining four are double tanks, placed in the 
bow und stern, each one of which can float a 
weight of about five hundred pounds. By this it 
will be seen that the vessel can keep a weight of five 
thousand and sixty pounds, or two hundred and fifiy 
tons, afloat.—The tanks are disconnected ; so that if 
one should mect with an injury, it has no effect on the 
others, There is also a stopper attached to each one 
so that their soundness may be ascertained without 
placing the boat in water. Amidships of the boat are 
two sliding valves to discharge the water that may be 
accidentally shipped. Around the sides are holders, 
made of rope, which persons in the water can readily 
seize, and which facilitate their getting on board.— 
Pub. Ledger. ‘ 


A young woman in New York lately undertook to 
commit suicide, but altered her mind just as she reach- 
ed the surface of the water, cried for help, was rescued, 
and lodged in the waich bouse. 


' 


Funeral honors conducted on a magnificent scale, in 
which both political parties have cordially united, have 
been paid in most of our prinetpal cities, to our late 
President. In Albany, the several fire companies paid 
their respect to his memory, in a procession by torch 
light. Upwards of six hundred torches were in the 
procession. 

A constable in Boston is under bonds of $100 for 
kicking the wile of a prisoner whom he was taking to 
the watch house. The poor woman came to bring her 
husband his hat and the brute of a constable kicked 
her for her pains. 


A quack recently died im Cincinnati, having amassed 
ahaodsome property by his practice. His mode of 
forming his opinion of disease, and the remedy to be 
prescribed was, by examining water in which the pa- 
tient had dipped a finger. 


~ GALVANISM. 

White the murderer who was executed at Louisville 
on the Sth inst, was cut down afier hanging 25 min- 
utes. Life was to all appearances entirely extinct, 
but the neck was notbroken. His body was given to 
the physicians, who applied a powerful galvanic pile | 
to the body, and he was resuscitated go as to rise from | 
the bench to a sitting posture, and with eagerness rais- | 
ed his hands to his neck trying to tear away the scarf) 
which was around it. Ipaminute or two he rose on | 
his feet, raised bis arm to a level with bis breast, open- | 
ed his blood shot eyes, and gave a terrific screech, and 
his chest worked as if in respiration in a very violent 
| manner. 

The operator continued to let upon it a full quantum 
of the galvanic fluid, till the action upon it became so 
powerful that it made a tremendous bound, leaping, by 
a sort of imperfect plunge, into a corner of the room, 
and falling disengaging itself entirely from the wires 
which commuicated the galvanism. 

A slight but single beat of the pulse was then per- 
ceptible; in a few mimutes it became stronger, he 
opened his eyes, and the motion of the chest in respi- 
ration became visible. One of the atttendants spoke 
to him, but he gave no indications of bearing a werd. 
He soon, however, revived tarther; feeling of his neck 
and working his body as ifin agony, and one of the 
students taking hold of his arm and shoulder, he rose 
upon his feet, took two steps, being thus supported, 
|und seated himself in the armed chair. He made an 
effort to speak but was unable, and the physicians af- 
ter examining his system announced that he could 
live but a few minutes, for congestion of the brain, 








| which bad net yet happened, was rapidly taking place. 


| have changed—fashion rales the world, and labor 


hammock, attacked a small party of soldiers who Were 


| out hunting, fired upon them and killed private Thom. 
son, company * H.”’ 24 Infantry. , 
took place at 12M. A detachmentof the command at 
| Port King immediately left in pursuit. Another item 
to add to the pleasing prospect of closing the war.— 
These Indians are supposed to be of the same party 


a . 
his occurrence 


which left Fort Clinch yesterday about the time the 


express started from Fort King. It is now the full of 


the mogn, and you may expect shortly to insert im your 


, columns an article headed “ bloody massacre.” 


Business Convention in Pennsylvania.—The busi. 
ness men of Pennsylvania propose to hold a State Con, 
vention at Harrisburg on the 25th of May, to consider 
the present condition of the various branches of indus. 
try pursued within the limits of the State; to examine 
their immediate and prospective resources ; inquire in. 
to the measures most suitable for their relief from the 
pressing embarrassments, and for their future protec: 
tion, ard to lay the result before the people for their 
consideration, 


The Strangest Coincidence yet discovered —The New 
York Signal states that “John ‘Tyler, father of Presi 
dent Tyler, succeeded Benjamin Harrison, father of 
the late President Marrison, in 1781, as Speaker of the 
Virginia House of Delegates. John Tyler, the son of 
the former Speaker Tyler, succeeds Wm. H. Harrison, 
son of Benjamin Harrison, as President of the Unitd 
States. 


Sales by Execution in Michigan.—The Legislature 
of Michigan bas just passed a law tha: no real persos- 
al estate shall be sold by execution until after an ap- 
prisment by three appraisers,(the creditor and the debi. 
or each to chowse one, and the two a third,) and no 
sale cap then be made at less than two thirds of their 
apprised value. 


The London Naval and Military Gazette says 
that sixteen war steamers are ordered to be built 
six of the first class and ten of the second, all to te 
armed with guns of ten-inch calibre. Several of theve 
will be laid down immediately, and the frames of the 
whole covered without delay, so as to be ready agaius! 
the engines are prepared. 


Extraordinary Escape.—As a track was passing wp 
Pitts stveet on Monday afternoon.loaded with from two 
to three tons of stone, a child of Mr. Johnson, sexton 
of Pitts street chapel, only four years old, run_ before 
the wheel, which knocked it down, and passed actors 
its body between the hips and short ribs. It appeared 
so incredible that it was not crushed immediately ( 
death, that doubts were entertained whether the whee! 
actually passed over it. The truckman picked up the 
child within two feet of the wheel, supposing it to be 
killed, and other persons saw the occurrence. The 
marks of the wheel are now distinctly visible arovvd 
iis bowels, and other circumstances conclusively prev 
ihe fact. The child, although it aspeared greatly | 
jured, 1s now quite cheerful—hasg borne its weight Uf 
on iis feet, and to all appearance is doing well. No 
blame is attributed to the truckman, who has been vr 
y much distressed since the accident occurred —bor 
ton Journal, 


Tron.—The Newark Advertiser says that the annv! 
consumption of Tron in this country has been estina: 
ed at 300,000 tons. involving an average annuai cos 
each member of the community of $2 65. The sub- 
ject is, therefore, one of high importance to us 4 
question of public economy, intimately connected with 
our growth and advancement in the means of wea!! 
and power. The annual production of Lron in Gree 
Britian bas risen with in 20 years, from 400,000 1"* 
to a million and a half. 


Hiram Hinman, a young man about 15 years of nee 
in Southbury, hung himself with a bridle, in ' 
chamber, from mortificatien at being charged with @ 
petty theft, of which he was innocent. [New Have 
Register.] 


Of the six deceased Presidents, four have died ¢ 
the 4th of the month ; Adams, Jefferson, and Moor 
on the 4th of July, and Harrison on the 4th of Apt 


Industry.—Time was when industry was fashion 
ble and none were ashamed to practise if. But rod 
gone out of fashion with those who can live srithen 
it; and until a reform is had, we may bid farewe! 
many a comfort we might otherwise enjoy. 


The Governor of Indiana has ordered the alerts 
of Members of Congress for that State tw take place 








the 3d of May. 
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We understaud, says the Oswego Herald of the 5th 
-net.. that orders have been receive. here for the cem- 
ethan and arming of Fort Ontario on the east side 
the river. Itis also stated that Fort Niagara is 


forthwith to be put in condition ot of defence. 


iaries.—We learn, from the Calais Democrat, 
Paper or are at work in that town. On Thurs- 
day night last, a barn of Mr Kilburn, in the lower part 
of the town, together with a quantity of hay, &e., 
were destroyed by fire ; the work ef an incendiary. 

On the same night, the dwelling house of Mrs. 
Knight, was entered and robbed of sundry artictes, & 
. Bureau broken open and rifled of $20 in money. 
The perpetrator then fled, leavirg in the house a ban- 
dle of shavings, witha match attached to them, which 
had undoubtedly been lighted and applied to the same, 
with the expectation that the fire would thereby be 
communicated to the house, which providentiully fail- 
ed! No clue has yet been had to the perpetrator. 








gHarvrieyd, 
In Augusta, Mr William A. Springer to Miss Betsey 


. Reed. 
epg Mr Wm. Smith to Miss Deborah Hol- 
den. Capt Francis Holden, ot Norway, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Scribner, of Otisfield. 

In Thomaston, Mr Edward Cobb to Miss Lydia Ber- 
“re Orrington, Mr David Flanders, of Bangor, to Miss 
Lucinda Pierce, of O. 

















BKEDB, 


In Wayne, April 18, Aaron Wing, Esq. aged 80 yrs. 
and 25 days. He was among the first settlers of that 
town. He was a man of intelligence, integrity and 
sirict morality. He possessed strong reasoning powers, 
and was the uncompromising advocate of the rights of 
wan, both civil and religious. He bore bis last illness 
with great patience and resignation, expressiag a strong 
hope in a future and better state of existence. He was 
a tender and affectionate father, and his counsel was of 
great service in forming the characters of his children. 

He has lefia widow to mourn his loss. 

Augusta Age and Bangor Courier please copy.—Com. 

In Hermon, Mrs Lucy Holt, aged 84. 

In Searsmont, Mr John Edmunds, aged 47. 

In Hallowell, Mrs Sarah, wife of Mr Leverett Lord, 
agec 34, 





BIGHTON MARKET,.—Monday, April 19, 1841. 
(From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) 

At market 200 Beef Cattle, 15 yoke Working Oxen, 
25 Cows and Calves, 310 Sheep, and 970 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—In consequence of the limited 
number at market, an advance was effected. We quote 
extra at $7 a 7 25; firse quality 6 75 a7; second qual- 
ity 6 25a 6 50; third quality 5 50a 6. 

Working Oxen—Sales were effected at $72, 30, 90, 
95, and 105. 

Cows and Calres—Sales at 20, 24, 28, 33, 35 a $37. 

Sheep—Lots at $3 75. 4 25, 4 75, and $5. 


Bosten Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. 


QUINCY HALL, SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 
The Plough to which has been awarded the greatest 
number of Premiums. 

UGGLES, NOURSE & MASON, have been long and 
extensively engaged in the manufacturing of Ploughs 
and other Agricultural Implements, and were the first 
who lengthened the ground work, and otherwise so im- 
proved the Form of the CAST-IRON PLOUGH, that ix 
takes up the furrow-slice with the greatest ease, hearing it 
equally and lightly over the whole surface of the mould- 
board—turning it over FLAT, with the least possible ben- 
ding and twisting, and preserves it smooth and unbroken, 
creating very slight friction, and of course requiring the 
least power of draft. Their casrinGs are composed of 
an admixture, (known only by the manofactarers) of sev- 
eral kinds of iron—it is this which gives them so much ce- 
lebrity for superior strength and durability, and which 
too are greatly increased by their peculiar construction 
and proportions. 

The American Insrirure, at their FAiR, held at 
New York, for the whole Union, and the Massachusetts 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Boston, each 
awarded to Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, MEDALS for the 
BesT and MosYT PERFFCT PLOUGHS; and at many 
Ploughing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Massachusetts 
and other States, diplomas and the highest premiams have 
been awarded for their Plouglis by committees, and the 
universal approbation of their performances, by the con- 
gregated practical Farmers. 

At the Ploughing Matches of the Agricu!tural Society, in 
the justly celebrated Agricultural County of Worcester, in 
1537, ’38, °39 & °40, au the premiums for the BEST 
work inthe FIELD, were awarded to competitors using 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s Ploughs ; aud although their 
plougt failed to receive the award of the State Society’s 
premiam, at the trial at Worcester, in the Autamn of 1840, 
they, nevertheless, had the higher sutisfaction of seeing all 
the (NINE) premiums for the best work in the field carried 
off by nine different ploughmen, who performed their work 
with nine different Ploughs, made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, ranning side by side, competing for the premiums 
with the same plough to which was awarded the State So- 
ciety's premium ; and itis here worthy of remark, that the 
said nine premiums were awarded by two full committees 
(of seven each) of the most inte'ligent and practical fur- 
mers, (whose occupation best qualifies them to judge cor- 
rectly in such matters) and who were selected from differ- 
ent parts of the country, aud appointed by the Trustees of 
the County Agricultural Society. 

The effect of their unremitted efforts to perfect the plough 
has been to give them so wide and extensive a patronage, 
that they have been induced to open and connect with their 
Manufactory, a House in Boston, for the sale of their 


| Ploughs, and other Agricultural ‘Tools and Machines, un- 


der the name of BOSTON AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE, (superintended personally by one of 
the firm) where they now offer at wholesale and retail, 
not only the ove SUPERIOR GREEN sWoRD Plough, but 
a variety, consisting of twenty-five different sizes, forms 





Swine—A small advanee was effected. A large pro- 
portion at market sold at 4 1-4 for Sows and 5 1-2 for | 


and kinds, among which, are those adapted to all kinds 
and conditions of soil, and all modes, notions, and prin- 


Agricultural Notice. 

The standing committees of the Kennebec Co. Agricul- 
tural Societies, are requested to meet the Trustees at 8, P. 
Benson's office in Winthrop Village, on Saturday the 
eighth day of May next, at one of the clock P. M., for the 
purpose of offering premiums on articles for 1841, and 
other necessary basiness of said Society. 

Per order of the Trustees. 

Winthrop, April 25, 1841. 


To the Hon. Wittiams Emmons, Judge of the Court 

of Probate in and for the County of Kennebec. 
ee. represents Elizabeth Handy of Wayne, in 

said County, that she is the Widow of Nathan Han- 
dy, late of said Wayne ; that said Nathan died on the nine - 
teenth of October last past, intestate: that he let person - 
al property exceeding twenty dollars, and real estate ; that 
he was indebted to sundry persons, aod that administra : 
tion of all and singular the goods and estate of the said de- 
ceased at the time of his death is necessary ; that she de- 
\clines the trust of admimstration, and prays the same may 
be given to Geo. W. Fairbanks of said — ne, 
er 
ELIZABETH ~% HANDY. 
Wayne, April 19, 1841. mark. 


Kennebec, ss.—In Probate Court at Augusta the jast 
Monday of April 1841 ; On the foregoing petition, Order- 
ed, that said Elizabeth Handy give notice to all persons 
interested by causing a copy of said petition with this or- 
der thereon to be published in the Maine Farmer three 
weeks successively, that they may appear at a Court of 
Probate to be held at said Augusta on the last Monday of 
May next at 10 0’clock A. M. and show cause, if any they 
have, why the prayer of said petition should not be gran- 
ted. W. EMMONS, Judge. 

Atrue copy. Attest: J. J. Evenern, Register. 


Farniture! Furniture! 


: subscriber having engaged a first rate workman at 

the Cabinet making business, is prepared to offer at 
his Shop near Clark’s ‘Tonnery, a general assortment of 
Furniture in the above line: among which are elegant 
Bedsteads, dining and work ‘Tables, wash stands and toil- 
et tables, and is manufacturing Bureaus, Card Tables, 
Secretaries, &c. 

All articles in mahogany will be made to order, and 
warranted of the best materials and workmanship ; and 
any article sold not coming up to the recommendation may 
be returned, 

Also on hand, bed posts, vise ond bench screws, Ke. 
and all kinds of turning in wood done ut short notice and 
in the best style. 

As mach of the labor in the shop is performed by wa- 
‘ter power, the subscriber flatters himself that he shall be 
‘able to sell a Jitthe cheaper than can be purchased else- 
where. PLINY HARRIS. 

Winthrop May 1, 1841. 3wl7 


 +Pissolution of Copartnership 
To whom it may concern. 


| Vy HEReAs. Thaddeus W. Foss, and Oliver Stone, 
have, for some time been copartners together in the 
trade of Blacksmithing, and by reason of said trade, di- 
'vers debts are become due, and owing unto them. And 























Barrows. A few lots at4 1-445 1-4. At retail from | ciples of ploughing and culture ; together with an ex-| whereas the suid Foss & Stone, for divers good caures 
5 to 61-2. | tensive assortinent of other Agriculturel and Hozticultural 





Winthrop Lyceum. 





Implements and Machines. 
ALL PLOUGi.S, and many other articles offered by 
them are made under their own imnx diate care and inspec- 


A meeting of the Winthrop Lyceum will be holden | tion, by the best of workmen, (not employed by the job) 


ing next, at half past 6 o'clock. 


} 


atthe Masonic Hull in this Village, on Tuesday oe 


which, with the machinery patented, and as yet nsed ouly 
by themselves, affording greit facilities for Cespatch, and 


Question for discrssion:—* Do the citizens in this enables them to offer to Farmers and Dealers. artic'es of a 
country fully enjoy their rights and privileges in civil | superior quality, and on terms unusually liberal. 


tod religious freedom ?”' 


I> Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited | 
to attend. Winthrop, May 1, 1841. 





Winthrop Tailoring Establish- 
ment. 
OWEWV DEALY, Tailor, 


Wout respectfully inform his friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that he still continues to carry on the 





April 16, 1841. 15 
FURNITURE, CHAIRS FEATHERS, &c. 
WALTER COREY, 

19, EXCHANGE STREET..... PORTLAND, 
Minne C'TURES, and has constantly for sale, an 

extensive assortment of 
BUREAUS, SECRETARIES, SOFAS, TA- 
BLES, Patent Windlass and Common 
BEDSTEADs, 
Also, for sale, a good assortment of Live Geese and 








sbove business in all its various branches. ‘The Spring 
Fashions are just received. 

_O. D. would say to the public that all garments made in 
his shop shall be warranted to fit, and cut and made up in 
the latest style, 


Culting done at short notice. 
N.B. One or two girls wi-bing to learn the trede wil 
fied a good chance. 3wi7 


ee eee 





Morus Multicaulis. 
COR SALE several thousands of the Moros Malticau- 
a iis trees. Enquire at thia office. : 
Garass “eed. 
S000 ibs. Northern CLOVER of the 
est quality, for sale at Hallowell, by 
C. M. LADD. 





Common FEATHERS; MATTRESSES ; FEATHIR 

BEDS ; Looxinc GLAssEs, WitLow CRADLES. 

| CARRIAGES, &e. &c. 

Connected with the above, he has an extensive 
CHAIR FACTORY ; 


.7 


them thereto moving, have agreed that all the debts and 
sums of money which are due them. shall be assigned unte 
the said Foss, and that the partnership heretofore existing 
is by mutual consent dissolved. Now know ye, that the 
‘said Stone for a valuable consideratson hath granted and 
assigned nnto the said Foss, his executors, administrators 
aud assigns, all his right, title, interest, property, claim and 
demand whatsoever, in and to the said debts, or any of them 
(to bis own proper use and behoof. 

| And all persons indebted to the said firm, either by note 
or acconnt. are requested to make immediate payment te 
'l. W. Foss, who has the possess! on of the company b: oke. 
THADDEUS W. FOSS. 
OLIVER STONE. 

| Winthrop April 15, 141. 


Farm for Sale, 
I'TUATED in Winthrop, about one mile from the Bup- 
/ > tist Meeting House, and near the Frievds’ Meeting 
House, and eight miles from Augusta and Hallowell. Said 
farm eontains about one hondred and twenty-five acres of 
{good land and well proportion d as to tillage, prsturing 
‘und woodland, a valuable orchard with choice ingrafted 
Lapples and pears, and a good dwelling house, 42 feet by 
| 32, porch and wood-house attached'te it, a barn 63 feet by 














where he manufactures mahogany, carled maple and com- 35, with two sheds 40 feet each uttaehed to it, and a shop 
mon cane seat CHAIRS; tancy and common wood seat | and gianary 32 by 22 feetand a cider-mill, a valunbte 
do. ; cane seat, common rocking and nurse CHAIRS, | well of water at the house and another at the | arn 5 hke- 
&e. &e. |wise a dwelling house in good repair about forty reds 

His facilities for manufactaring are such that he is ena- ‘from the above, fitted for two small families with a good 
bled to sell as low as can be honght in Poston or New| well of water and a shop if desired. I will sell my steck 
York, and every article warranted. His Stock is com- aod farming tools together with one hondred barrels of 
plete in every respect, and it is believed that persons de- | cider in suitable hogsheeds for making vinegar. For fur- 


sirous of purchasing any articles in the house-farnishing ther particulars inquire of the subscriber om the premises. 


WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
Winthrop, Februory 26, 1841. Buf 


line, will here find all that is wanted, and at prices corres- | ‘Terms of payment easy. 
opnding with the times. 6m49 
December 10. 
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MAINE FARMER, 











POETRY. 


me = ——— a 


Original. 


Mr. Hotmes :—Happening to be looking over my 


old papers lately, I discovered in their secure retire 


ment, the following “ scraps” in the shape of poetry, 
on which neither of the celestial “ Nine” has design-/|to him—for said J, ‘toa farmer so extensively patron- 


ed to smile, and to form them into lofty verse. Nev- 
ertheless if they obtain your * nod of assent,” they are 
at your disposal. 


ODE TO RIVER SACO. 
Thy waters play 
And heave their spray 
On all the shores around ; 
They wend their way 
Without delay 
With sweet and merry sound. 


From White Hills old 
And regions bold, 
Where dwells the good and free ; 
Thy pebbly stream, 
Like the swilt dream, 
Moves onward to the sea. 


Ernesvs. 


Sweet River go! 

From realms of snow 
And seek thy proper place ; 
May no vile band 

With idle hand 
Thy precincts e'er disgrace: 





TO THE ANDROSCOGGIN. 
From the “ frog-shaped’’ Umbagog, where the moose 
goes tree, 
Thou takest thy course and goese to the sea; 
Thou encirclest the hills, dividest the vales, 
And bringest thy waters from mountains and dales, 
Margallaway’s stream thou takest with joy, 
And other small matters do not thee annoy. 
Thou enrichest the svils, that lie in the way, 
Aud eadest thy course in the Merry-Meeting Bay. 





TO THE KENNEBEC, 
Beautiful River ! 
Bountitul giver 
Of that pure drink, old Adam’s ale ; 
Moosehead is thy source, 
And South is thy course 
Through many a hill and long-drawn dale. 





OCEAN SCENE. 
Calm was the day and mild winds played 
Their merry gambols o'er the land ; 
And now the mirthtul breeze assayed 
‘To move the waters near at hand, 
But vain the toil: the ocean deep 
Refvsed to rouse her dark green waves ; 
Nor deigned her isles and shores to sweep, 
Or rush in wrath through hurried caves. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE GRANARY. 
By REV. A. €.THOMAS. 
*‘Whoso readeth, let him understand,’ 

‘Jonathan Homespun, having purshased an exten- 
sive farm, and provided himself with every thing re- 
quisite to prosperous husbandry. proposes to furn:sh 
subscribers with one quart of wheat weekly, fur one 
year, at the low price of one dollar and tifty cents, 
in advance; two dollars at the end of six inofths: 
two dollars and tifly cents if not paid till the the 
of the year. 

‘The facilities afforded by the government, for the 
transportation of wheat to every section of the Union 
and adjacent provinces, aye such as must prove sat- 
iztactory to every subscriber; and the proprietor of 
the Granary assures all who may patronize him that he 
will exert himself to, supply an article of the best 
quality. N. B. Agents will be allowed a generous 
percentage. Address [post paid] Proprietor of the 
Granary, Hopeville.’ 

Such was the prospectus issued by my friend, 
Mr. Homespun.—feeling a lively interest in his 
welfare, I visited us farm, although it was a long 





thing in nice order. He iwformed me that he had 
Centracted a large debt in the purchase of the prem- 
iaes, stock and iunplements of husbandry, but that he 
had no doubt of his ability to discharge every obliga- 
ton in a few years. He also stated that be had al- 

dy received many hundred subsoribers, and that in 
our er five weeks Le would commence the delivery 


subscriber, and when I left him he was preparing 
many thousand quart sacks. 

Every week for the space of two years, I received 
‘my quart of wheat, and concluded from its excellent 
/quality and prompt delivery, that every thing was 
| prosperous with Jonathan Homespun and his farm. 
|So I gave myself no concern about my indebtedness 


ized as he is, the smafl pittance of two years’ arrear- 
ages would be but as the drop of the bucket.’ It is 
true, there was occasionally printed on the sacks a 
general notice to delinqnents—but I never suspected 
that this was intended for his friends. 

‘he notice however became more frequent; and 
having leisure, [ coneinded [ would visit my friend 





‘Here | have been laboring day and almost night 


'years—and I have not had a cent of payment,—I have 


| into Mowing, pasture, tillage, and Woodland, a portion of 


the proprietor of the Granary. He greeted me cor- 
dially—but I saw that there had been trouble. He 
was evidently worn with toil and anxiety: and in the 
conversation of the evening he entered into particulars. 


for two years; and [ am more in debt now than when 
[ began. My creditore are pressing for payment I 
am conscious of inability to meet their demands, and 
can perceive no result Sut bankruptcy and ruin.’ 

‘But have you not a large list of subscribers; said I. 

‘Yes, a very large list; was his reoly: ‘but too many 
of them are like you!’ 

‘Me!’ I quickly rejoined in amazement, ‘too many 
like me?’ , 

‘Pardon me,’ said my friend, in a melancholy tene— 
‘pardon me, for oppressior. wil! make even a wise man 
iad, You have had a quart of wheat weekly for two 


a large list of the same kind of patrons scattered here 
and there over thousands of miles. If they would 
pay me the trifles they severally owe me, 1 should be 
directly freed from embarrassment, and go on my way 
rejoicing. But they reason as you reasoned; and 
among you, | am brought to the door of poverty and 
ruin.’ 

I felt the full force of the rebuke, and promptly 
paying arrearages at thefincreased pr.ce named in the 
prospectus, and also a year in advance [ shortly bade 
adieu to the worthy and wronged farmer, resolving to 
do every thing in my power to repair the injary which 
had accrued from my delinquency. 

O ye patrons of Jonathan Homespun! wherever ye 
are or whoever ye are! ye who have received and eat- 
en the wheat from his Granary, without making pay- 
mevt! Ye are guilty ofa grievous sin of comission. 
Wherefore repent. Pay the farmer what you owe 
him. Uncle Sam’s teamsters bring you the little 
sack of grain every week, and Uncle sam’s teamsters 
will carry the money safely to Jonathan Homespun. 


Star of Bethlehem. 

















For Sale or to Let. 
LARGE and Valuable Farm situated about 35 miles 


from Portland, Maine: the Estate consists of be- 
between 650 and 850 acres of excellent land well divided 


the land is in a high state of Cultivation, about 125 tons of 
Hay is cut at the first cropping, the land is very favorable 
for corn, as it is not subject to early Frosts. Wheat, oats, 
Potatoes, and Roots, are natural to the Soil, the whole 
Farm is thoroughly fenced, and the buildings are arge, 
and convenient, and consists of a Jarge ‘Two Story House 
50 by 40 most thoroughly finished with every convenient 
together with 5 large barns, all of which are in most ex- 





| Stocked, and is supposed to be capable of keeping doub- 
OF | le the present Stock, and in case it should be let one con- 
close | dition would be that at least 50 more cows should be ad- 


are withiu one half of a wile of the Estate, it would be 
sold jow with all the Stock, for cash, or productive prop- 
erty, would be received in part pay, or it would be leased, 
Stock, Tools, &c., on favourable terms, for particulars 
apply to CHARLES McINTIER No, 5, Exchange Street 


cellent order, four of them being new, the Farm is now 


ded, as it is well adapted for a dairy farm. ‘The Farm lies 
near a large Village, Schools, Charches, Mills, and Stores, 


Boston, Mass. 5wi3. 





trees and a good well of water, all well enclosed with wall 
and very pleasantly situated, half a mile from the Acade- 
my, and aboat the same distance from the -*Centre.’’ For 
further information apply at the ‘‘@urtis Estate’ in Win- 
throp to 


Dr. Brandreth’s Vegetable 





ef the wheat according to his proposals. 
The scheme appeared plausible; and my frend was 


test doubt of his prosperity, J entered my name as a4 


~” 


For Sale. 


N Monmouth, an estate of three acres of good land, with 
a conveuient dwelling house, barn, shed, foity apple- 


MARY CURTIS. 
Winthrop April 20, 1841. 


a ———————— 


Universal Pills. 


A fresh supp!y just received at the Store recently occu- } 
pied by Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co., and to be kept 
go confident of his success, that I had net the sligh- | constantly for sale by 


JOHN O. WING. § 


=—S=_ 
To Seth May, residing at Winthrop in the o 

of Kennebec, and State of Maine, Esquire oud 

Justice of the Peace in and for said County. 
ke subscribers being three of the members of the Cor. 

poration called the Winthrop Manafactnring Compe. 
ny. A Corporation daly established by a jaw of the 
State of Maine, and having its usual place of business at 
Winthrop aforesaid, respectfully represent that it is desir 
bleto hold a meeting of ssid Corporation, for reasons “a 
forth in the Laws of Maine, Chapter 673, Section 1. 
And that said meeting be held at the house of St 
Sewall in said Winthrop on the tenth day of May, A.D 
eighteen hundred and forty one, at one o’elock m the af- 
ternoon. The following are the objects of said meeting, 

1. To choose officers. 

2. ‘To confirm a sale of the property of said Corpora- 
tion, andto provide for the legal execution and deliv 
of any aud ail deeds, and other instruments that may be 
necessary for that purpose. 

3. ‘To adopt any and all measures that may be neces- 
sary or expedient in order to bring the affairs of said Cor- 
poration to a close. 

4. ‘To transact any or all other business that may 
legally come before said meeting. 

And you are hereby requested to issue your warrant ac- 


cordingly. 
EDMUND MONROE, 
BENJAMIN SEWALL, 
EDWARD §&. ERVING, 
Cashier Hancock Bank. 
BENJAMIN SEWALL, 
Administrator of Estate of H. H. Wright. 
March 24, 1841. 
State of Maine, Kennebec ss. March 31st A. D, 184). 
To Benjamin Sewall, one of the subscribers to the 
foregoing application. 
¥S are hereby required to notify a meeting of the Win- 
throp Manufacturing Company to be held at the house of 
Stephen Sewall, in Winthrop, in said County of Kennebec, 
on the tenth day of May A. D. 1841, at ene o'clock in the 
afternoon, for the purposes expressed in said application, 
by causing an attested copy of said application, and of this 
warrant, to be published in the Portland Advertiser, being 
the paper designated to print the laws of the Stace of 
Maine, and also in the Maine Farmer, a public newspaper 
printed at Wintbrop, in said County of Kennebec, three 
weeks successively, the last publication to be at least four- 
teen days before said time of meeting. 


SETH MAY, Justice of the Peace. 


Poin toan application to Seth May Esquire, and 
and his warrant thereon, of which the foregoing isa true 
copy, there will be a meeting of the Winthrop Manafac- 
turing Company, at the house of Stephen Sewall, in the 
town of Winthrop, on the tenth day of May, A. D. 1841. 
at one o'clock in the afternoon, for the parposes in said 
application set forth, BENJAMIN -EWALL. 
March 1841. 


The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 
1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
By WILLIAM NOYES; 
E. HOLMES, Epiror. 

Price $2,00 a year. 2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be madeto those who pay CAsH in advance— 
anda proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 
ment is considered due. 
Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrenrages are 
paid, except at the option of the publisher ; and ance 
payment is made to an Agent, two nuaibers more than 
have been received, should be paid for. : 

» When Agents make remittances it is very important (6 
us that they distinctly state to whom the money Is [0 tre 
credited, and at what Post Office each paper paid for Is 
sent, as we cannot otherwise Well find the name on our 
books. 4 
All letters on business must be free of postage, 8” 
should be directed to the Pablisher at Winthrop. Com- 
munications sent by mail should also be directed to Win- 
throp. 

cP Any person who will obtain six responsible 2 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his % 
vices. 





tC¥> A few short advertisenrents will be ineerted i, 
following rates, All Jess than a #quare 1,00 for ok 


insertions. @1,25 per square, for three Insertions. 
tinued three weeks at one half (hese rates. 
O. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange St., Portland, 
publishing Agent for that éity. 

GENERAL AGENTS. 
Horace Warers, Augusta ; 
C. M Lapp, Hallowell ; 
J. & J. Truz, Bangor. 
J Jeasxsox, and a B. Caswektk, Farnese 
Jann OQ: Bries. Bsq., Plieiaston. 





Winthrop, January 8, 1841. eoplyi. 


Gexsuoy Hype, Bath. 








